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DANGERS TO CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Ir is reported that the English public’s attitude to the latest edu- 
cational developments in Parliament, as to the Beveridge Report, 
is one of general apathy and boredom. This is a good sign in that 
it shows that they have not yet been fired by the blind desire for 
‘Progress’ qharacteristic of so many of our intelligentsia. But 
apathy makes it possible for the Government to do what it likes, and 
it may well take this opportunity to impose some of its ‘ compromis- 
ing’ plans upon us. Catholics, at least, must follow closely and 
with vigour the lead of the Hierarchy in its attitude to these educa- 
tional reforms, and in particular in its criticism of the White Paper. 
This number of BLACKFRIARS offers some new material for the ap- 
praisement of these reforms. The whole is placed under the pro- 
tection of God the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, whose guidance 
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at this juncture is more than ever necessary. The stained glass win. 
dow, reproduced as a frontispiece, represents the descent of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost. 

The window, presented by the Blackrock College Union to His 
Grace Archbishop McQuaid of Dublin, was designed by Miss Evie 
Hone for three very squat lights in a room converted into a chapel, 
She has expressed the idea of Pentecost by a flame-like rhythm in 
the figures—especially in the heads and hands—rather than by flames 
descending on the group of Apostles. Our Lady is the central figure 
amidst the Apostles, showing thus her central place in any teaching 
vocation. On the left Miss Hone has placed the Bishop or Priest 
with hands upraised in prayer, showing at once the two channels 
through which the Spirit works in teaching the Word—authority 
and the spirit of prayer. On the right the kneeling figure with the 
large halo represents the laity, and the others standing sideways 
are those who have not yet received the Spirit but are waiting for 
it. This window, therefore, fittingly represents the need of the in- 
fusion of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit into the Education Question : 
Wisdom, knowledge, understanding, counsel—these alone in the pre- 
sent crisis will give priesthood and laity alike the vision and conse- 
quent power to avoid the many pitfalls that are at hand to deprive 
the Catholics’ fight for their schools of its value and effectiveness. 

Here we would point out two particular dangers which would seem 
to demand a fervent chanting of the Veni Creator Spiritus—Mentes 
tuorum visita .. . Hostem repellas longius. ‘The first is an external 
danger, the devil from without. The framers of present reforms as- 
sure us that never before have they been so conscious of the import- 
ance of religion or of the need for it in the education of the British 
citizen. This is a true and honest statement which is clearly put by 
. the President of the Board of Education in trying to parry the Catho- 
lic Episcopai thrust. Speaking at Colchester on August 31st, he 
said ‘ there was no more important feature of the Government’s pro- 
posals for educational reconstruction than those which made pro- 
vision for religious teaching. Experience of the war contributed a 
striking testimony to the value of moral and spiritual strength. This 
had been particularly realised in the Forces . . .’ (The Times, Sep- 
tember 1st). 

This is an honest avowal of a purely secular government, and so 
discloses the danger patently. A secular State has found by ex- 
perience that it does not pay to secularise the masses, that religion 
is required for the stability and strength of the country, to preserve 
the morale cf the people. Apart from the fact that this attitude 
very nearly justifies the definition of religion as ‘dope for the 
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masses,’ the inversion of values offers a serious threat to any co- 
operation between Catholic and civil educators. It is, after all, the 
end that specifies an action, so that to teach religion (and almost any 
ethical religion will satisfy the secular purpose) for the sake of 
morale can never be the same as teaching religion for the sake of 
eternal life (and for this only one religion can be genuine). The 
only co-operation possible is that of the monkeys or seals and the 
acrobats in the circus—-all in the same show; but the show cannot be 
run by the monkeys. 

The danger lies in the necessity we are under of taking every fav- 
ourable opportunity for teaching religion to cur own people. When 
the Air Force offers facilities for Youth Leader courses, it would be 
wrong to refuse such an offer, although the purpose of military offi- 


cialdom could not be other than that outlined by the President of the 


Board of Education. But to accept these opportunities on the level 
at which they are offered would be to subordinate the higher to the 
lower end, and would in fact place religion in the position it holds 
in the Totalitarian regimes. 

Two things are therefore clear. First of all that the secular gov- 
ernment cannot be expected to understand the Catholic claims, since 
its conception of religious education differs so much from the Catho- 
lic. It is therefore unwilling to make further ‘compromise’ for 
Catholic schools. Secondly, if any concessions are wrung from the 
Government the motives behind the granting of them will be pre- 


cisely this secular aim, so that Catholics must necessarily be wary 


if pot suspicious of any offers that are made. The whole situation 
is surrounded with pitfalls, and it would of course be simpler though 
more difficult if the Government were to refuse to have anything to 
do with Catholic education. A Christian Church within. a secular 
State must be always on guard, and can never relax. 

The second danger comes from within, an inward devi! that lurks 
in the exercise of good works. Those who are occupied in the up- 
bringing of youth are involved in some way in one of the chief works 
of mercy. It is a special vocation by which God shares his prero- 


gatives of First Truth and First Teacher with the human beings he i 


has created. The works of mercy both spiritual and corporal have 
always had this element of a special vocation which was answered 
without much thought of self. Nursing the sick in the medieval hos- 
pitals was inspired primarily by charity. The poor were catered for 
similarly—for that was before charity had become an institution. The 
same applies to teaching, which was mainly carried on by men and 
women devoted officially to the service of God by holy orders or the 


vows of religion. 
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The cultivating of these works of mercy under the guidance of the 
love of God did not of course prevent their being also ‘ professions,’ 
To be a nurse, a doctor or a teacher does not differ in this sense from 
being a priest, a monk or a nun, those who are in fact professed re. 
ligious. St, Paul made tents to support himself, but insisted that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire. 


The danger lies in the relation in the mind of the teacher between 7 


his vocation and his profession. For many it is a vocation, and their 
first concern is for the child not just as the material for their work, 
but as a human person in whose development they are privileged 
to play an active part. The vocation is a difficult ‘and trying one, 
involving great responsibility, but the spirit of sacrifice in which it 
is undertaken will be one of the greatest factors in the eaucation of 
the teacher as well as of the taught. 

But there must be a great many also who take up teaching as a 
career, whose primary concern in choosing this career is the benefits 
it offers to the teacher : a regular salary, regular and mde aE. 
long holidays, security for life. There are many ‘openings’ for 
those with a moderate education, openings to the black-coated pro- 
fessions, and teaching and clerking make rival offers it the same 
category. Who can blame a man for choosing according to his own 
convenience? It means, however, that ‘ profession’ dominates and 
the child becomes a means to a salary; the child may be treated well, 
but with the same care that a typist lavishes on her machine. Again 
it is a question of ends, and where the end is measured in cash values 
- by the teacher for the teacher, the school has become a stop and 
true education has ceased. 

The failure of so many Catholic schools to bear real and lasting 
. fruit must surely be due at least in part to this careerism. Such 
professionalism is a very common feature among non-Catholic 
teachers, and it would be surprising in this era of picking and choos- 
ing careers if many Catholic teachers did not catch the disease. 
Catholic schools will never be really werth fighting for if they be- 
come institutional like charity to the poor or the diseased. The end 
of education must be kept clearly before all who are concerned with 
Catholic education in order to exorcise these two devils, one lurking 
without the other within the school. A great safeguard against these 
devils would be the proper understanding by Catholic educators of a 
saying of Father Vincent McNabb’s: ‘A school is not a building; 
it is the relation between master and pupils.’ 
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AUTUMN THOUGHTS ON THE WHITE 
PAPER 


Some unlucky star must have presided over the birth of State com- 
pulsory schooling in England; or perhaps we English secretly dis- 
believe in formal education altogether. It is over seventy years now 
since the beginning was made, with a special brand of education 
for the lower orders called ‘ elementary,’ having as little vital con- 
nection as possible with religion, and staffed by teachers similarly 
segregated from any of the true educational influences of the country. 

The results have been better in some respects than the nation de- 
served ; the shortcomings have been still more evident, but from 1870 
onwards it seems that nothing less than a war will induce England 
to take a passing interest in educational reform. The Boer War 
coincided with the 1902 Act which initiated free secondary schools 
for some at least of the ‘ elementary ’ children, and made it possible _ 
for voluntary schools to survive and teach religion, at the same time 
handing over educational responsibility to the elected councils of 
town and county which dealt with the usual local affairs. The First 
Great War was another time of heart-searching, and resulted in the 
Fisher Act of 1918, an attempt to widen the narrow ‘ ladder’ which 
was the only way out of the ‘ elementary ’ system, and to do a little 
more for the vast majority of boys and girls who would still be 
thrown into the industrial system at fourteen. It was a very modest 
bit of planning, but it proved too ambitious for the post-war mood 
of England; not much of it ever came into action, though the patient 
administrators managed ir time to set going the process called ‘ re- 
organisation,’ designed to produce, within the elementary system, 
a substitute for secondary schooling. ‘ Reorganisation’ can show 
some partial successes, but too often it means a cheap second-best, 
nor has the fire of the educational spirit descended upon the teachers 
and children thus reorganised. The Act of 1921 was merely to con- 
solidate previous laws, and that of 1936 was a cocktail intended to 
stimulate the system to greater efforts at reorganisation. ‘1hat brings 
us to the Second World War, which has occasioned a renewal of in- 
terest about the ordinary Englishman, and the magnificent material 
which he evidently still is, and has made people ask why he, and 
his sister, should not have a better educational opportunity. 

The idea of the White Paper, therefore (and surely an excellent 
one!) is to make sure of full discussion before the legislative stage 
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is reached; and the White Paper itself has grown out of a mysté 
rious Green document which was circulated privately and was the 
subject of interminable negotiations behind the scenes amongst those 
supposed to be most closely concerned. If what you admire is the 
English genius for compromise, this is it all right. Everything has 
been said that could possibly be said, and there is little use in trying 


to alter the intentions expressed in the White Paper, since they em- 9 


body the ascertained result not so’much of reasoned argument as of 
the balance of numerical forces and human wills. One or two of 
the crucial points—such as the precise character of the proposed 
“modern ’ schools, or what exactly is meant by the local Authority 
‘consulting’ Managers before appointing a head-teacher—are pur- 
posely left vague in the White Paper and will probably be still vague 
in the Bill and the Act, not so much to create business for lawyers, 
but because it will leave a larger scope to give-and-take and personal 
touch and tact and all the rest of the things that we English revel 
in. Everybody in England is scared to death of a principle, remem- 
bering how, for three centuries, we hanged and burned each other 
and cut each other’s throats, all for principle, and without really 
settling anything in the end. One may say that the English have 
gone pacifist, as far as civil war is concerned: other nations please 
copy. 

The good intentions announced in the White Paper—the differen- 
tiated ‘ secondary’ schools up to sixteen, the Young People’s Col- 
leges (one-day-a-week continuation schools under a more attractive 
name) up to eighteen, the boarding-school opportunities, the Jifting 
of the examination tyranny, the strengthening of religion in school 
and even (what is more important) of its church connection to some 
extent—all these are good things to aim at, and the only point which 
might be argued is the degree of compulsion advisuble. It is pro- 
posed to compel parents (for the first time in our rough island story) 
not merely to have their children taught the three R’s or what not, 
but to cause them to receive ‘ full-time education’ suitable to age 
and aptitude: if this means going to school, surely it makes a very 
great act of faith in schools and school-teachers. Somehow one 
hopes that this hardly-noticed little sentence in the White Paper will 
after all not find its way on to the Statute Book. Would not its 
purpose be just as well served by an enactment preventing parents 
from exploiting their children for money too soon in life? 

Not that I am one of those who suspect the Government and the 
Board of aiming at a totalitarianised education. It is true they often 
seem to encourage things—nursery schools and 100 % school meals 
are cases in point—which do little to foster home life. But those 
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who complain about this do not realise how far a decent home life 
has disappeared in certain patches of the population. The uproot- 
ings and migrations caused by the industrial system have produced 
numbers of people who are culturally lower than savages, because 
they have by now lost hold of all traditions of family living. Of 
this fact all educational authorities, and the ruling classes in general 
are now fully aware, because of the Evacuation episode early in the 
war. It must have been the last letter that Fr. Vincent McNabb 
wrote to the press, in which he quoted a School-inspector’s appalled 
comment on the state of affairs revealed by Evacuation: ‘ We find 
we have been living in a fool’s paradise,’ he said in effect. Another 
point we have to remember is that the organising of the material 
side of education—such things as school-canteens and _handicraft- 
centres and moving children about here and there in buses—comes 
much easier to the committees and officials than do those educational 
intangibles which are so much more important, 

Writing in BLACKFRIARS, one naturally thinks again of Father 
Vincent. A quarter of a century ago, when I| was starting a little 
periodical called The Sower (and it still exists, though I fear its 
name will be unknown to most readers), I made a trip to Hawkes- 
yard, wearing the uniform of an Army Chaplain, and no doubt look- 
ing too youthful for anything journalistically responsible, and asked 
Father McNabb to help by writing an article in the first number. 
He was kindness itself, of course, and his way of helping was a 
long-range one. I suppose I. must have mentioned that the idea 
was to bring modern educational methods to the teaching of reli- 
gion, and perhaps that gave him his cue. For a couple of hours 
or so in his bare little room he talked, trying to persuade me (at 
least that was the general impression I gathered—making no allow- 
ance maybe for that North-of-Ireland instinct for dramatising every- 
thing) that Catholic education had nothing to gain and everything 
to lose—especially its soul—by co-operating in the State system. 
He had served on an‘Education Committee (at Leicester), which was 
more experience than I could claim; but his point of view was so 
different from that of any other Catholic I knew that I could not 
help regarding it as somehow unpractical. Later when the first 
issue of The Sower duly appeared, Father Vincent wrote about it 
to similar effect in the Catholic Times, and we enjoyed in its columns 
a short and amicable controversy of which I can remember nothing 
but one of his headlines—‘ What Will It Sow? ’—and a question- 
of mine which I thought should be disconcerting ; ‘ Would Father 
McNabb abolish compulsory schooling, if he had the power to do 
so?’ To this Father McNabb answered, with something like holy 
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indignation, that he did not want to have power, indeed hated th, 
very idea of having power, to compel anybody to do anything. My 
own sentiments were and are much the same, but I suppose ther 
has to be some civil power somewhere and the upbringing of children 
in our industrialised age does present it with a problem. 

I cannot remember who had the last word, but I hope it was 


Father Vincent, and twenty-five years afterwards I should like to! 


record a growing conviction that he was right on what may wel 
have been the really urgent point in his mind—namely, that if edu. 
cation is to have a soul, it should not properly be the business of the 
civil government, either national or local. Few of us feel the old 
simple faith in ‘ elected persons’ for every function and in all cir. 
cumstances, and some people are beginning to ask whether, after 
all, the Local Education Authorities, even with the help’of an almos 
non-existent Board, are the best possible authorities for education, 
Many headmasters of Council Secondary Schools, for instance, are 
asking this question just now very audibly. The organised teachers 
of Scotland, for another instance, have just demanded that Local 
Education Authorities should be abolished, though I am sorry to say 
they want to transfer their function, not to some genuine local cul- 
tural authorities such as might be formed from Universities, Schools, 
Churches, and Parents’ Unions, but merely to a central Education 
Department like our Board. The White Paper itself proposes to 
abolish the smaller English L.E.A.’s, but wants to substitute only 
bigger and remoter L.E.A.’s of essentially the same character, and 
even this will be strongly opposed in Parliament. 

Well, let us move on to another question. Supposing that the 
good intentions expressed in the White Paper are all embodied in 
an Act, how much of them is likely to come true, and how soon? 
Even when they become law they will still only be good intentions, 
awaiting their various ‘ Days’ later to be ‘Appointed,’ before they 
can become reality. First of all the War has to end. German war, 
or Japanese war? Who knows? Then the re-organising of L.E.A.’s, 
which will take at best many months. Then a lot of planning and 
building—again, many months, or more truly years. Will the na- 
tion have the energy to keep its good resolutions? (Will people 
really want so much ‘ further education ’ when it comes to the point? 
Will the necessary money be ‘found’? Above all, will there be the 
teachers—the thousands of new teachers—to carry it all to reality? 

After all, education means teachers, and you can’t go on for- 
getting that for long. In teachers, as St. Thomas might say, one 
may consider their quality and their quantity. As regards quality, 
the recruiting of entrants has been in the hands of the L.E.A.’s; this 
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is just the sort of function that an Education Ojfice is almost sure 
to do badly, and the teaching profession is plentifully sprinkled with 
mis-lits. Even so, there are not enough of them to go round. The 
shortage of teachers was acute before the war and is now desperate. 
The McNair Committee, appointed to consider the whole question 
of recruitment and training of teachers, has not yet reported by the 
end of August, which makes the White Paper seem rather like a 
pertormance of Hamlet in modern dress, but without the Prince. The 
White Paper expresses a hope that large numbers of men and women 
will be forthcoming from the demobilised Forces, suitable to be 
trained in a few months as teachers, but from the Army at any rate 
reports ‘ndicate that such volunteers are likely to be very few indeed. 
The attractions of teaching are conspicuously not felt. Unless the 
McNair Committee produces some really revolutionary suggestions, 
and urless they are acted on at once, most of the White Paper will 
fur this cause alone remain, alas! just paper for many years to come. 

One part of the document which could fortunately be carried into 
effect without too much difficulty is that which concerns religious 
instruction and worship in Council schools. The changes proposed, 
both as regards teachers-in-training and school-practice, are con- 
siderable and entirely to the good. The Agreed Syllabuses, though 
not acceptable for Catholic children, at any rate when expounded by 
non-Catholic teachers, are usually good as far as they go, and when 
fully reinforced with training-college preparation, text-books, etc., 
should certainly recover a good deal of lost ground as regards re- 
lizious knowledge. If we are concerned to score controversial points 
we may sneer at the Agreed Syllabuses; if we are glad that God 
should be more known and loved we shall be grateful to Mr. Butler 
for encouraging them. 

It is evident also that Mr. Butler has the best will towards de- 
nominational teaching, and even denominational schools, but in this 
respect he is limited by the national mind and mood, which again 
is limited by its historical experiences from Henry VIII onwards. 
A reasonable society would favour schools connected with religious 
groups, but in the matter of religion England is not a reasonable 
society, but a society which, amongst so many sects, has despaired 
of truth, and fallen back on tolerance as the only wisdom. The 
Church of England schools in the villages will survive in proportion 
as there exists a real desire to keep then’ as they are and as they 
always have been, Church schools. I venture the prophecy that they 
will substantially survive. As for the Catholic school-system, plain- 
ly it cannot ask for more help and on easier conditions than the 
Church of England schools are to be offered. Logic and justice 
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would no doubt give denominational schools one hundred per cent, 
grant, and perhaps some day will, but the opposition is too deep 
and strong, especially in the case of Catholic schools, and it is no 
use blaming Mr. Butler. Blame Mary Tudor, blame Bonny Prince 
Charlie, blame_the propagandists of the Spanish Civil War period 
(for in such matters the psychologica! bill inevitably comes in and 


has to be paid in the end), but face the existing situation and get” 


ready to raise a steady stream of Catholic money for school-building, 

Since roo per cent. State assistance is not a possibility, Catholics 
will do well to console or fortify themselves by considering the dis. 
advantages that would have accompanied the roo per cent. if we 
got it. First, the school buildings wouid not belong to us, and we 
should not be able to use them in the evenings or holidays, unless 
by asking permission and paying rent. Secondly, if Catholics could 
get schools just for the asking, every other denomination that could 
get enough parents to sign a requisition would be able to do the 
same. Methedist or Baptist schools would soon be multiplying, 
Spiritualist or Christadelphian in some places perhaps, no doubt 
Communist schools too under some religion-of-humanity camouflage; 
indeed, if the necessary number of parents demanded an Atheist 
school, how could it be refused? Is this what we really want, what 
anybody really wants, this new lease of life for sects as such? Would 
it perhaps be better to pay a modest price ourselves for the privilege 
cf teaching the true Faith, doing our best of course to bring down 
the price to as modest a figure as possible? 

The chief difficulty we meet with at this point is a slogan: ‘ No 
more public nioney without extension of public control.’ No Catho- 
lic spokesman, to my knowledge, has ever made a frontal attack on 
this doubly-false principle, yet that might well be good strategy. To 
begin with, what is ‘ public money’? The answer doubtless would 
be ‘ Money that comes from the taxpayer.’ ‘ No taxation without 
representation,’ said the Roundheads, and cut off the King’s head 
to enforce their view of the nature of money. But they were wrong, 
and the King, whether he realised it or not, was right. It is the 
King who by rights puts money into circulation, and when he taxes 
it back he is only doing his duty and making it circulate. Money 
is a public service. Public money is prior to taxes, not the other 
way round. The ruler (after taking lots of advice of course) ought 
to assign grants of public money to anybody who is doing good pub- 
lic work; keeping an eye, of course, on what becomes of the money 
but seeking to control the work itself as little as possible. Even if 
we admitted the principle that the taxpayer should control the spend- 
ings of the State, it would still by no means follow that the taxpayer, 
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through the State, should control the. activities, such as education, 
which he is financing. If the State thinks it is not getting results 
for its money, it can always stop the grant. It will only do harm 
by ‘extending public control’ on mere principle. ; 

Yes, all political discussion, even educational politics, has to come 
back to the money-system, because at present it is the money-system 
which is the centre of the disease which poisons and convulses hu- 
man society. All during this war the State has continued borrowing, 
partly from small savings, but also partly from the bankers who 
create it by a stroke of the pen, that money which the State ought 
simply to have created itself. The unnecessary interest on all this 
borrowing mounts up and up, and at the end of the war may be 
anything up to six hundred million pounds a year. Such a burden 
would be fatal to anything like educational reform or housing 
schemes or to the New England in general. Most of the interest, 
and some of the debt, will have to be repudiated in some way. That 
done, there would be no financial difficulty about such things as 
school building, which calls for nothing from abroad, but only for 
English raw materials and English sweat. If the nation is deter- 
mined to have new school buildings, even for Catholic children, 
there is not the slightest reason why anybody—any Government or 
Local Authority or Bishop or Managers or Catholic congregation— 
should have to pay interest. It would be quite enough by all finan- 
cial common-sense, if the loan itself is repaid over some reasonable 
period, to avoid ultimate ‘ inflation’ of currency. 

Indeed, as I am writing this, the Catholic Bishops have just stated 
publicly that they have already suggested to the Government the 
possibility of interest-free Joans for new Catholic schools. Yes, and 
why not for all new Council schools too? If the White Paper im- 
poses an ‘ intolerable burden’ on Catholics, it is because the whole 
money system is an intolerable burden on the country. If the 50 
per cent. or 75 per cent. grant (for reconstruction-schools under the 
1936 Act) were extended to al] future Catholic schools, and if the 
Catholic part of the expenditure were covered by interest-free loans 
—well, we should still be under a penalty for educating our children 
in their own Church, but it would be a penalty we could pay with 
more cheerfulness than at present. 

The view of the White Paper’s future prospects taken in this 
article may scem unduly pessimistic. Time will show. But, mean- 
while, there are educational reforms which can be begun at once, 
and which need fresh energy rather than fresh legislation. What 
does the White Paper say, for instance, about reducing the size of 
classes? It just mentions, as being an essential element in the pro- 
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posals, ‘ a progressive reduction in the size of classes in infants and 
junior schools as the supply of teachers and buildings permits.’ ft 
also remarks that the ‘ further advance’ of senior schools depends 
on several things, of which the last one mentioned is ‘a more gen- 
erous scale of staffing.’ No ring of urgency about either of these 
statements. And yet this matter of the size of classes is one which, 


equally with the quality of the teacher, goes to the very root of edu. | 


cation. It affects: everything—methods, discipline, curriculum 
above all, perhaps, the recruiting of teachers, for what sensible boy 
or girl is going to be a teacher when they see that being a teacher 
means policing a crowd of fifty or more children penned impossibly 
in desks for hours at a time? 

Reduction in size of classes is 1 reform which everybody pays 
lip-service to, but it is too practical, too unspectacular, to be given 
priority. Yet if the White Paper were put away carefully on some 
shelf, and the schools were left for another ten years just as they 
are organised at present, and the whole energy of all administrators 
were bent to the job of improving the quality of the teachers and 
reducing the size of their classes, it is possible that the nation would 
then begin to have some inkling of what education is all about and 
would be in a better position to put through an educational revolu- 
tion even more radical than anything in the White Paper’s proposals 
for which the indefatigable Mr. Butler has managed to collect so 
satisfying a measure of agreement. 


F. H. DriInKWATER. 


August 25th, 1943. 
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DurinG the latter Laif of the nineteenth century the Catholics of 
England entered upon their long struggle to maintain their schools 
in a condition of material and professional efficiency equal to that 
of the wholly state-supported schools in the national system. Both 
in primary and in secondary education the price of monetary aid 
from the Government has been increased control by the local or 
central education authority, and in consequence the chief pre-occu- 
pation of our struggle has been to safeguard the principle of Catholic 
teachers in Catholic schools, and to ensure the integrity of the 
teaching in doctrine and morals given during the hours devoted by 
law to religious instruction. 

In the matter of the curriculum of secular teaching we have been 
content in past years to follow the lead set by the non-Catholic 
schools, and have adopted their general educational policy and con- 
formed ourselves as best we could to its varying demands. Even 
those schools which have always been independent of government 
control have been forced, during the last forty years, by their ac- 
ceptance of the external examination system te abandon their auto- 
nomy and the traditional system of education which they had in- 
herited from the continental schools of pre-penal days, and to con- 
form their syllabuses and teaching system to the dictates of the ex- 
ternal examining boards. Thus it has come about gradually that 
the curriculum of secular teaching, with its attendant syllabus of 
books to be read and periods or matter to be studied, has ceased to 
be chosen by the authorities of the school and has been imposed by 
an impersonal external authority which has little or no understand- 
ing of the purpose and needs of Catholic education, 

In recent years it has become increasingly apparent to many edu- 
cationists and teachers, by no means always in agreement among 
themselves as to the ultimate purpose of human life, that the ex- 
amination system, as it is at present in vogue, is inherently vicious 
because it gives rise to false methods of teaching which put a pre- 
mium on memory work and the imbibing of ready-made opinions, 
«nd tend to stultify and deaden the critical and appreciative facul- 
tics. These false methods of teaching give rise in their turn to a 
false attitude to knowledge, which causes it to be valued for its 
utility rather than for its truth. The curriculum has come in pro- 


cess of time to be more and more dominated by the examinations, _ 


until at present it is almost true to say that instead of being, as they 
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were originally designed to be, an assessment of the quality of the / 


education given, the passing of them has become the be-all and end- 
all of education. 

This mortal disease inherent in the examination system, and in 
the syllabus and teaching methods it imposes, is only the natural 
reflection in the world of education of the mortal disease which has 
gripped our civilisation as a whole. The root cause of this disease 
is ignorance or forgetfulness of man’s nature as a redeemed child 
of God, and of the purpose of human. life in relation to his ultimate 
destiny. 

There is an element of tragedy in the situation that Catholics, who 
know the truth because they are divinely taught by their Faith, 
should have taken over almost without question an alien system of 
education, the tendency of which is to produce men and women 
whose critical and appreciative faculties are so under-developed that 
they are incapable of distinguishing good from evil, true from false, 
in any situations in life except those in which sin and untruth appear 
in crude and obvious forms. 

The purpose of education is to fit men and women for life, and 
the purpose of this life, so Christians believe, is to fit them for eter- 
nal life. They are made fit for eternal life in this life, by truth and 
grace. Truth comes to them primariy by the grace of God’s Reve- 
lation, but also by a grace-enlightened understanding of Nature. 
Nature (and by Nature we mean the whole of God’s Creation in this 
world; both man and the surroundings in which God has set him) 
can only be fully understood in the light of God’s revelation, but 
the study of Nature, seen in the light of revealed truth, itself illus- 
trates and makes clear to the human mind the fulness of the con- 
tent of that truth. The first function of Christian education then is 
to impart a knowledge of God’s Revelation; of Jesus Christ as the 
way, the truth and the life; of the truth to be lived and of the super- 
natural means to living it. This is the purpose of explicit instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine. 

But the truth which is in Christ Jesus has to be lived by the in- 
dividual in a world of men and things; in particular situations and 
circumstances; in home life, in commerce, in art, in scientific re- 
search, in war and peace, in a multitude of relationsh’=s and situa- 
tions set up by the restless creativity of the human mind. Every re- 
lationship and situation must be judged and negotiated according to 
a standard which is rooted in God’s nature and will and embodied 
in his Revelation. If human life is to be lived in accordance with 
God’s will, its whole complexity must be viewed and judged in the 
light of the standards of truth, goodness, and beauty set forth in 
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Divine Revelation and in a grace-enlightened study of the natural 
law. 
The second function of education, then, is to impart the power to 
view and judge human life in the light of these standards; and this 
is the province of the secular curriculum in our schools. That cur- 
riculum is rightly divided between science, art (used here in its widest 
sense to denote the making of things), and literature, because these 
cover the whole of human life. In science we study the nature of 
the material things with which God has surrounded us, in art we 
learn to use these materials to make things for our needs, and in 
literature (in its widest sense) we are confronted with man himself, 
and the story of his efforts and errors and triumphs in face of the 
problems of human life; the problems set up by art and science and 
human relationships. 

It is obvious then that explicit religious doctrine is all-important 
because it gives us the fundamental principles according to which 
life must be lived, but that it may easily remain sterile and notional 
oniy unless it is translated into living experience. The object of edu- 
cation is to prepare for life. Everything in it therefore, and more 
especially its whole literary side, must be related to life. The tra- 
gedy of our present Catholic education is that we have allowed it, 
on its secular side, to become, partially at least, divorced from the 
fundamental sources from which our true life springs. We are sur- 
rounded by a materialism often disguised in subtle forms; our com- 
mon social standards, our business morality, our art and literature, 
our newspapers are impregnated with it, and our young people are 
apt to absorb it quite unconsciously because the education provided 
by their secular curriculum fails to fortify them against it. It does 
not relate their religious principles to :t, nor does it, except in iso- 
lated cases, give them standards by which to view and judge and 
condemn it. ‘Their teachers are either unaware of the subtle pre- 
sence of this materialism, because they too have failed to relate their 
religious principles to it, or they are unable owing to the nature 
of their syllabus and the exigencies of examination-passing to do 
much to counteract it. True, there is a great deal in the explicit 
teaching of religious doctrine, in scripture lessons and sermons, 
which is in striking contrast with it; but when the Gospel says ‘ how 
hardly shall they that have riches enter the Kingdom of God’ and 
common social standards backed by the moral implicit in much of 
our current literature and art conspire to teach that poverty and 
suffering are at all costs to be avoided, and that money and what 
it can buy is the supremely important thing in life, it is often the 
Gospel that becomes unreal and apparently out of touch with life, 
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and the implications of the Incarnation and the Cross remain no- 
tional propositions to be believed in but hardly acted upon. 

Since the outbreak of the present war the gravity of the times 
through which we are passing has resulted in a deeper realisation 
on the part of Catholic educationists that all is not well, that there 
is an alarming leakage not only from our elementary schools but 
from the secondary schools as well, and that many of our young 
people, well-educated by current secular standards, go out into the 
world ill-instructed in the practice of their faith and unaware that 
it is a way oi life underlying and giving meaning to their everyday 
avocations.’ 

In the non-Catholic world agitation for educational reform, always 
considerable, has in recent years steadily increased in volume, and 
in October, 1941, Mr. R. A. Butler, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Cyril 
Norwood to consider the whole question of curriculum and examina- 
tions in secondary schools and report on suggested changes. This 
committee has now issued its recommendations (June, 1943).? 

The Report is a most interesting document and suggests changes 
in the examination system which, if they come into force, will have 
a very great effect upon the future of our Catholic schools. The 
general policy advocated by the report is to restore autonomy to 
the schools and to set them free very largely from the domination 
by the external examining bodies to which in process of time they 
have become subject. To this end they propose the abolition of the 
School Certificate examination® and the substitution for it of a cer- 


1Two interesting articles by Dom J. B. Sandeman, O.S.B., have recently 
appeared in the Tablet, ‘ The Divided Mind’ and ‘ Literature and Life,’ dealing 
with the divorce of the secular curriculum in our schools from reality and reli- 
gion. At the Conference of Catholic Colleges held at Ratcliffe, Easter, 1942, 
Fr. J. D. Boyle, S.J., read a remarkable paper in which he advocated that a 
syllabus of Christian education, a summary of the possible lines of which he 
sketched, should be drawn up and presented to the appropriate authorities as 
the material upon which in future the Catholic Secondary Schools in England 
desired that their pupils should be examined in the School and Higher Certifi- 
cates. Fr. Boyle did not, however, deal with the inherent viciousness of the 
examination system and its effect upon the teaching of any syllabus. His paper 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the assembled Headmasters of the Catholic 
Secondary Schools of England, and the conference proceded to set up a com- 
mittee, which is still at work, to deal with the whole question. 


2 Curriculum and examinations in secondary schools—Report of the com- 
mittee of the Secondary Schools Examination Council appointed by the President 
of the Board of Education in 1941. H.M. Stationery Office, 1/6 net. 


3 The paragraph in the report giving the arguments against the School Cer- 
tificate when read in conjunction with that giving those for it (pages 30-32) 
proves convincingly the soundness of this recommendation, 
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tificate granted by the school to its pupils at the age of 16 plus, 
which will assess the all-round attainments of each boy or girl partly 
upon school record and parily upon the results of an internal ex- 
amination conducted by the school authorities on syllabuses and 
papers prepared by themselves. To ensure the maintenance of a 
proper all-round standard of teaching the present inspectorate will 
be strengthened and presumably all schools will become subject to 
periodical inspection. It is proposed that this change should not 
be introduced at once, in order that experiment and research may 
go forward in the scientific keeping of school records. Meanwhile, 
for a transitional period of seven years it is proposed that the School 
Certificate should become a ‘ subject’ examination, and should be 
carried out by the existing University examining bodies, but should 
be conducted in each case by a sub-committee containing a strong 
representation of teachers. 

It 1s further proposed that in the place of the Higher Certificate 
a School-Leaving Examination should be conducted at 18 plus twice 
a year by an external examining body. The purpose of this ex- 
amination would be to meet the requirements of University entrance, 
of entry into the professions and other needs. It would be a wide 
and elastic examination, in which pupils would be enabled to take the 
subjects they require for the particular purpose they have in view, 
and no school would need to insist on its Sixth Form pupils taking 
it unless it were convenient to do so in order to gain exemption from 
Entrance Examinations to the Universities, profgssional bodies, or 
the Services. ; 

The proposals as to Scholarships to the Universities are far-reach- 
ing and provide for a widely extended award of state scholarships, 
not merely upon examination performance, but also upon record. 
It is also proposed that the winning of a College Scholarship at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, or a University Scholarship elsewhere should 
constitute a claim upon public funds for assistance towards the cost 
of living at the University. 

In regard to the general proposals of the report as they will affect 
the education of the country at large, it may be said that they re- 
present in many ways a return to conservative and traditional con- 
ceptions of education, while embodying the fruit of much modern 
experiment and experience. The world, however, is changing so 
quickly that these proposals may well be of less value than the more 
fundamental educational principles which the report emphasises. It 
is proposed to enlarge the definition of secondary education so as to 
embrace three broad types of education, viz: Grammar School, 
Technical School, and Modern School. A Lower School of pupils 
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from 11 plus to 13 plus is envisaged in which the curriculum will 
be common to all schools, and from this pupils will be transferred 
after consultation with their parents at 13 plus or earlier to the schoo] 
judged to be most suitable to their talents and capacity. 

The report, in defining the purposes of education, nowhere states 
explicitly that its ultimate aim is to prepare men and women for 
efernal life—but it comes very near it. ‘ We believe that education 
cannot stop short of recognising the ideals of truth and beauty and 
goodness as we do not believe that these ideals are of temporary 
convenience only, as devices for holding together society till they 
can be dispensed with as knowledge grows and organisation becomes 
more scientific. Further, we hold that the recognition of such values 
implies, for most people at least, a religious interpretation of life 
which for us must mean the Christian interpretation of life ’ (p. viii). 

The result of this basic principle, though it is hardly expressed 
in language which would commend itself wholly to believers in the 
Catholic doctrine of Revelation, is that in all their recommendations 
the committee are on the side of Christian truth and natural law in 
their respect for the human personality of the child and their dis- 
like of attempts at its exploitation in favour of any so-called ideology. 

For the Catholic body in this country, however, the supremely im- 
portant feature of these recommendations is that if they are carried 
into effect our autonomy will be restored to us and we shall be able 
to set about the task of working out a really Christian curriculum 
and teaching method unhampered by outside interference. May we 
seize our chance with both hands. 


Henry St. Joun, O.P. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS 


To live in the country and partake of the life of the country is 
in itself an education, partly because natural phenomena, experienced 
by the countryman at first hand, are educative, and partly because 
craftsmen abound everywhere practising their crafts in the open 
for all to see. These characteristics of the country provide two fun- 
damentals of education: opportunity to study the relations of God 
with man, and the opportunity to learn through imitation (the only 
way that one human being learns from another) the essential crafts 
of life. 

Observation of nature is like looking at the illustrations of a his- 
tory book. It offers visible examples of life and the way life is or- 
dered. The pictures may be wrongly interpreted—as can be seen 
by the origin of the word paganism—but, given true philosophy, 
the countryside is a constant reminder of the ultimate things of life. 

As regards the second educational advantage that the country pos- 
sesses, almost every activity that a child watches—and is everywhere 
able to watch—explains itself. No one is likely to make a mistake 
about the purpose and method of milking a cow; the cutting, making 
and carrying of hay are their own text-book; the hedger, the 
thatcher, the ploughman, the blacksmith, the cobbler, each teaches 
a lesson to the passer-by, as do the manifold processes of cultivation 
in the fields. Merely by his presence in the country, therefore, a 
child becomes acquainted with the myriad elements of an ordered 
existence which supplies the fundamental needs of the human race. 
Nor does he stop short at acquaintance only. It is rare to find a true 
child of the country unable to take part in the work going on around 
him. He will understand how to deal with animals; he will be able 
to.stook corn, to milk, and. to make butter; and he will early acquire 
a practical knowledge of the soil, its cultivation, and the rotation of 
the crops. 

In big cities and their suburbs it is otherwise. Almost everything 
that impinges upon the senses of man comes to him through man- 
made—often man-mutilated—phenomena. The work that a city does 
and the leisure upon which its suburbs are intent are not for the 
most part in direct touch with nature—that is with the environment 
created for human beings—but are removed from it by the inter- 
position of artificial barriers that industrialism is forever making 
more formidable. Finance, for example, save in its most rudimen- 
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tary form as a convenience in the exchange of goods, is wholly diy. 
orced from the natural forces that control men’s lives. Factory work, 
considered in terms of life, has no meaning to the vast majority 
engaged in it. Trade has become drowned in the deep and power- 
ful stream of money-obsessed combines. Amusements and relaxa- 
tions are supplied ready-made without the slightest reference to local 
taste or surroundings. There is very little opportunity for men’s 
creative faculties, which spring from the interaction of intelligence 
and nature. In the city, too, processes and results, and the relation 
between the two, are generally hidden. A child could hardly learn, 
from being an inmate of a city, what is going on there; and even 
if he did, the educative value to him of the lesson would be nexi to 
nothing. 
Now these facts about town and country have an important bear. 
ing upon the schools situated in the one or the other. And here 
when I say schools I mean schools that draw their pupils from the 
immediate locality in which they are situated ; for independent board- 
ing schools, whose pupils come from all sorts of different places, 
should be considered separately. Wherever they are situated it is 
impossible to describe them as either urban or rural. But in deal- 
ing with the local school we are at once faced by the fact that, 
whereas the rural school not only starts with boys and girls who are 
already, according to their ages, educated and responsive to edu- 
cative influence, but also enjoys the great advantage of knowing 
that education is continuing during the time that they are away from 
formal lessons, the urban school can rely upon none of those assets. 
The homes of its pupils possess fewer of the characteristics of the 
true home, however humble, for they are usually without gardens 
or a sense of locality ; the streets or the ordered public parks to which 
they have access have none of the freedom and variety of fields and 
country lanes; the food that comes to them from the shops and the 
milk that is left on their doorstep discourage he art of cooking (a 
most educative accomplishment) and undermine health which is an 
invaluable aid to learning. 

From this it would appear that, if we are to have local day schools, 
the town and not the country should be exercising the minds of edu- 
cational experts. But it is not so. To the bureaucratic, town mind 
of a Government (and under industrialism bureaucracy and town- 
mindedness are the inevitable attributes of the State) the town is 
the exemplar, the country the problem. The gentlemen in White- 
hall who direct that we should be compulsorily taught in schools of 
their own making have no idea what education means (why should 
they?), and are concerned only with the apparatus of instruction, 
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Teachers, transport, and material human and inorganic, can be more 
readily obtained and disposed of in a thickly populated area than one 
in which people are fewer and less organised. ‘Therefore, the town 
suits the authorities and the country baffles them. 

Partly to resolve these self-made difficulties the Government de- 
cided in 1941 to appoint a committee to offer its advice on post-war 
agricultural education, no doubt hoping thereby to kill two birds 
with one stone: to make good some of the egregious blunders com- 
mitted by past Gvernments as regards the land; and at the same 
time to suggest a means whereby rural schools could be brought 
more satisfactorily into the State system. If this was their inten- 
tion, the Luxmoore Report, published in April, 1943, must have 
proved something of a disappointment. The Committee, it is true, 
followed the precedent of other such bodies in emphasising the im- 
portance of systematisation, so dear to Government Departments ; 
but at the same time deplored ‘ the tendency to differentiate between 
town and country schools and to confine the teaching in the former 
class to the things of the town and in the latter to the things of the 
country,’ thus destroying governmental hopes that some special 
plank would be provided to bridge the gap between the subservience 
of the town and the recalcitrancy of the country to governmental 
systematisation. 

The National Farmers’ Union, who brought out a report on post- 
war food production at about the same time, went further. They 
even recommended that ‘in all elementary schools, both rural and 
urban, children should have their interest aroused in country life, 
and that in the case of the older children visits should be paid perio- 
dically to farms to observe farming operations.’ This recommenda- 
tion turned the tables on the town and almost suggested that the in- 
efficient country should become the centre of educational gravity. 
The National Farmers’ Union are, of course, right, but their views 
are highly disruptive of the Government system; since once it were 
admitted that the town should come to learn from the country, and 
still worse to ‘ observe’ those very things which every country child 
could observe for himself without going to school at all, the whole 
fabric of compulsory schooling would stand in grave danger. 

But in this lies the moral of the whole discussion about rural 
schools. In an environment so charged with educative values that 
merely to live in it and take part in the life that goes on there pro- 
vides a highly diverse education, a superimposed governmental sys- 
tem of compulsory syllabuses, unconnected with any natural or su- 
pernatural goal and usually carried out by men and women whose 
experience is confined to this aimless task, is altogether out of place. 
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The practical essentials of class-room instruction are extremely 
few. To read, to write, and to be conversant with the elementary 
rules of arithmetic cover the majority of such needs. That, of course, 
is not to say that a child’s education should be confined to such 
elements, indeed the acquisition of these alone can hardly be graced 
with the name of education; but it is equally true that the mere 
multiplication of syllabus subjects imposed upon children of ali kinds 
is also utterly alien to the development of thought and skill in them. 
The truth is that some children flourish more on a predominantly 
academic education, that is to say one in which their imitative 
faculties are mainly occupied with the working of the minds of those 
engaged upon mental studies; others experience a more natural de- 
velopment when they are imitating the actions and skill of crafts- 
men. But it is by no means certain, not even probable, that schools 
provide the best opportunities for this development: systematised 
State schools are incapable of doing so. — 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that real education is the result, 
not of systems, still less of compulsory systems, least of all com- 
pulsory town systems, but of the right kind of experience, know- 
ledge and skill wedded to inexperience and the God-given faculty of 
imitation. It is the result, too, of local environment (in which the 
home is the principal factor) fertile in opportunities for the young 
to imitate the skill and the mental processes of craftsmen and 
thinkers. Most of all is it the result of association with, and in- 
struction in, the principles that govern our lives here, and will direct 
our souls eternally. 

In the country there is hope that all these conditions of education 
may be fulfilled: in the great cities the hope becomes much fainter. 
In any event the State cannot fulfil them; all it can do—and ought 
to do—is to encourage their growth. 

To-day it is to the country and to those rural schools that have 
succeeded to some extent in escaping from the cramping effects 
of bureaucratic systematisation that the Government should look if 
it really desires to encourage education. 
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‘A CHILD above all other gifts brings hope with it and forward- 
looking thoughts,’ but to entertain hope means to recognise fear, 
and standing as we do at present on the brink of an unknown future, 
both hope and fear imperatively urge us to do now what we can 
to make that future safe for the child. 

Ot all the groups into which every Christian child is born, the 
family is the most divinely natural and the most fundamentally im- 
portant. It is through the family that he becomes a member of that 
wider, more self-sufficing society, the State, whose function it is to 
provide for the temporal well-being of the community. Through 
the family also he becomes a member of that supra-natural society 
by whose instrumentality he is enabled to attain to full development 
and to his appointed supernatural end. In his encyclical letter on 
‘The Christian Education of Youth,’ His Holiness Pius XI sets 
forth with authority and uncompromising clarity the respective 
rights and duties (as educators) of these three societies, ‘ distinct 
from one another yet harmoniously combined by God into which 
man is born. The family holds directly from the Creator the mis- 
sion, and hence the right, to educate the offspring . .. It is the 
right and duty of the State to protect and foster but by no means 
to absorb the family and the individual or to substitute itself for 
them. It also belongs to the State . . . to supplement the work of 
the family whenever this falls short of what is necessary . . . and 
to provide suitable means (e.g. education) . . . in conformity with 
the rights of the child and the supernatural pre-eminent rights of 
the Church.’ 

Parents may delegate their God-given mission to others, but the 
authority and the responsibility for the children’s education rests 
ultimately with them. So, while the State rightly provides an edu- 
cational service parents are bound to discriminate in the choice of 
school or teacher when necessary. This privileged position of the 
family is, in this country, tacitly acknowledged by the State in re- 
spect, at least, of the upper and monied classes; but the conditions 
of our modern industrialised civilisation (rather than a preconceived 
policy) have made it appear an obligation, or even a virtue, for the 
State to take over on behalf of the mass of the nation’s children, 
the authority and duties belonging properly to the parents, who, 


for the most part, seem content to waive their rights and to trans- . 


fer their responsibilities. The exigencies of war—entailing absence 
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of the father, the calling up of the younger women for war service, 
the evacuation of children (including the under-fives), and the actual 
destruction of house and property-—have combined to reduce the 
family almost to a non-entity and to encourage the State to assume 
the entire control of the child from its pre-natal stage to the mo. 
ment when it has been scientifically directed by psychologist and 
psychiatrist to some suitable employment. 

On the other hand, the very conditions which are weakening the 
authority of the family and strengthening that of the State are 
bringing about among those in actual contact with the young— 
whether in school, ‘ Homes,’ factory or juvenile court, and, more 
latteriy, in Youth Centres of various kinds,—an increasingly urgent 
realisation of the truth that ‘it is ultimately upon the Christian 
family that our hopes for the future must be based.’ 

Even those who do not think along Christian lines have been led 
by war conditions to reconsider their standard of values. So much 
that is held to constitute the ‘ good life’ has been lost or taken away, 
so much more is still threatened. What is worth while? Can any- 
thing be salvaged from the universal destruction? One strong: unani- 
mous determination has emerged from these cogitations, namely 
that the present and future generations of children shall be spared 
the frustrations and injustices of the past and shall be put into the 
way of receiving and holding what matters most in life. All are 
agreed that the education of youth is ‘a business of terrifying and 
immediate importance.’ Here the unanimity ends. As has been 
already hinted, those concerned with educational policy—and who 
is not in thesesdemocratic days—fall into one of two main groups 
which for brevity’s sake may be distinguished as the revolutionists 
and the evolutionists. Both are aiming at the good of the child 
as they see it. The programme of the former group involves a root- 


ing up of the present system and the establishment of complete — 


State control to the exclusion of all parental and religious interfer- 
ence; their watchword is ‘ equality of opportunity for all.’ The 
other group stand rather for ‘ equality of consideration for all’; 
their reforms would be extensive and thorough, but they would re- 
construct rather than destroy, and their programme would include 
the re-christianising of home and school. 

From whatever point of view the existing impasse in the educa- 
tional situation is regarded, one thing stands out clearly, that 
if the Christian ideal of education is to prevail it is all impor- 
tant that the family should resume its rightful place in the 
body politic. But, as has already been hinted, all is not 
well with the family. Its spectacular collapse under stress of 
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war conditions was but the last stage in a steadily developing pro- 
cess of disintegration: the radio, cinema, cheap press, popular fic- 
tion, subtle propaganda against the sanctities of the home and a 
widespread ignorance of God and his laws had combined to weaken 
or destroy all appreciation of Christian values including a true idea 
of the rights and duties of parents. Is the same true of Catholic 
homes? There are doubtless many thousands of them in which 
Catholic standards are heroically maintained notwithstanding the 
subversive influences referred to; nevertheless, there are countless 
others which have been affected to a greater or less degree by the 
prevalent worldliness on one hand, or, on the other, by the de- 
pressing and demoralising conditions arising from bad housing, 
poverty, overwork, overcrowding and ignorance. There is no ques- 
tion here of apportioning blame, but rather of considering a possible 
remedy for so disastrous a state of affairs: there is no doubt that 
the remedy lies in ‘ the Christianising of the home from within’ (A 
New Apostolate—Fr. Ferdinand Valentine, O.P., BLACKFRIARS, 


June, 1940). But how is this colossal task to be accomplished? , 


The way about to be suggested does not claim to be the only way, 
but it has the advantage of being simple and obvious, and with the 
instruments at hand waiting to be used. 

Meanwhile, in our anxiety for the family as a whole we seem 
to have lost sight of the child. Let us return to him, for he is to 
be the starting-point in our planning towards the betterment of the 
home. During at least nine years of his life he spends five hours 
a day at school and although, throughout’ this formative period, 
parent and teacher are engaged in the common task of educating 
him, there is, strangely enough, little or no collaboration between 
them. The need for harmonising a child’s home life and standards 
with those of the school, and, consequently for securing the good 
will of the parents, and, in certain directicns, their further enlighten- 
ment and education, has led to a variety of efforts at co-operation 
between home and school. It is from the latter point of view— 
namely, that of influencing the parents—that we are now consider- 
ing this movement. The Catholic teacher, by virtue of his office, 
vocation and specialised Catholic training, is obvously able to con- 
tribute to this essential work and it may generally be taken for 
granted that he is also willing to do so. . 

Thinking along some such lines as are indicated in this article 
and having watched one most successful experiment in the col- 


’ laboration between home and school, a certain headmistress (a Re- 


ligious) with her staff, undertook, about a year before ihe outbreak 
of the war, to form a Parent-Teacher Association, 
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The School (an Infants’ department) was attached not to a parish 
but to a Training College ; the building was fairly new, well-planned, 
and, thaugh in the heart of the city, pleasantly situated; the children 
were poor—very poor for the most part—their homes suffered from 
the social disabilities already mentioned, and the parents were often 
ignorant and careless, and sometimes uninterested in the child’s 
school life. The school itself was a happy place, and excellent 
methods of teaching were in use there; its first aim was to educate 
in the art of living, and—it was ‘ integrally Catholic.’ So far as 
they went the relations between School and the homes were good, 
but the Head and Staff had long felt the need for getting into closer 
touch with the parents. An ‘Open Day’ was made the occasion 
of explaining the idea of the Parent-Teacher Association, and, later, 
individual written invitations were sent to each home asking the 
mothers to meet at the school at seven o’clock on a certain even- 
ing. From that time onwards regular monthly meetings (intended 
later to be more frequent) were held, and out of a possible maximum 
of about one hundred and sixty there were rarely fewer than one 
hundred present. Great stress was laid on the fact of their meet- 
ing not only the headmistress and the staff, but the other mothers, 
and eventually a very happy family spirit was developed among 
them. 

The meetings opened informally between 6.30 and 7 o’clock by the 
mothers dropping in, as their circumstances allowed, for a cup of 
tea; then followed the more formal proceedings which generally 
included simple lectures—given by a priest, a lady-doctor, and 
others—on subjects of interest and of practical value; or films, usu- 
ally of a semi-educational nature; and talks by Sister on such sub- 
jects as the Season's Feasts, child-psychology, child-management, 
the part of the parents in preparing the children for the Sacraments, 
and so on—the mothers appreciated these talks more than any other 
part of the programme; and, lastly, there was an occasional dance 
or party. On one occasion eighty-two mothers made a day’s retreat 

at a neighbouring Cenacle Convent, and to make this possible the 
School took charge, for the day, of the children under school age. 
It had been intended to form groups for sewing, knitting, and mak- 
ing children’s clothes, but this did not appeal to the mothers, they 
preferred to sit quietly and talk and be talked to. ‘ Such a change,’ 
they said, ‘to be able to sit stili for half an hour.’ Sometimes a 
‘choir practice’ was held, and the meeting always closed with a 
prayer and a hymn. 

Something of the spirit of these meetings, their religious yet 
happy atmosphere, their simplicity and friendliness, the conscious- 
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ness of personal dignity and worth which they aroused, the sense 
of Catholic fraternity and equality which they engendered—as be- 
tween parents and teachers, and between mothers in better and those 
in poorer circumstances—can be gathered from extracts from the 
simple * talk’ given by Sister to the assembled mothers at the close 
of the first year of the experiment : 

‘.. .. It is just a year in September since our Association was 
formed. You will remember that when first we met we deliberated 
over its name, and we decided not to call it a Mothers’ Club but a 
Parent-Teacher Association because Parent and Teacher alike were 
to form the membership with one common aim, the interests and 
the good of the children. - 

‘ True, so far, except on two occasions, we seem to have excluded 
the fathers (these, by the way, often stayed in to mind the younger 
children on ‘‘meeting’’ nights, and messages were often received 
from them: ‘‘When are the fathers to have a meeting?’’), but per- 
haps we may be able to bring them in during the coming year. 

‘Such associations as ours are attached to many Council Schools 
and they, too, have the good of the children in view: their health 
and education, cleanliness, their need for rest, and so on. 'We go 
one step, a very important step, further, for we realise that the 
child is made up of body and soul, and the latter is immortal and 
that, while we must not neglect the needs of the body, as Catholics 
we place the soul and its eternal welfare first. 

‘As Catholic parents you wish your children to live the life of 
true Catholics, to grow up in a Catholic atmosphere, to be under 
the charge of teachers who see in each child’s soul the image of 
God himself, and so you choose a Catholic school in preference to 
the much grander Council School where instruction in the truths of 
faith would be denied to them. 

‘As Catholic teachers we glory in our privilege of assisting you 
in educating your children . . . We welcome these monthly meet- 
ings when together we can help one another in the glorious work 
of caring for the littie ones whom God has entrusted to you and, 
through you, to us for certain hours of the day.’ 

(Then follows a summary of the principal activities of the year.) 

‘One final word. You will remember that at our first meeting 
we pledged ourselves to make these meetings our bit of Catholic 
Action—that is, we hope through our Association to help to extend 
the Kingdom of Christ in our own hearts, in the hearts of the child- 
ren, in our families, and so on to others... .’ 

Here are a few of the observed results of this first year’s ex- 


periment. 
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Tue Parents, through living and thinking in a Catholic atmo. 
sphere regularly (even for so brief a time), grew to understand their 
privileges as Catholic parents: they were learning how to attend 
more successfully to the material, moral and spiritual needs. of their 
chidren ; they became, for example, more particular about their own 
and the children’s Sunday duties, attendance at the Sacraments, 
etc. Their spiritual and temporal outlook was widened while new 
interests, higher aims, new friendships, all made for happiness and 
confidence. Tney appreciated the talks which furthered their own 
education or taught them how to deal with childish faults or with 
difficulties of character and temperament in children. They showed 
an increasing interest in the school and often proffered their ser- 
vices; those in more comfortable circumstances privately, through 
Sister, gave help to those in need. It was intended that all should 
by degrees be encouraged to take a more active part in the proce- 
dure of the meetings, for example by contributing to formal dis- 
cussions or by preparing brief ‘ talks.’ 

The homes gradually assumed a more Catholic character, Catholic 
practices were introduced and in some cases night prayers were 
said in common. In fine, some little beginning had been made to- 
wards that sanctification of the home which is fundamental to the 
success of any form of Catholic Action. 


In school, the appearance, manners and general attitude of the 
CHILDREN steadily improved; they were more interested in their les- 
sons and other activities because ‘ mother is coming to school ’; their 
little world of ideas was becoming more unified—perhaps the most 
important result of all. 


Tue TEacHers (to whose devotedness, friendliness and apostolic 
spirit the experiment owed so much of its success) gained in sym- 
pathy and understanding, realising their own position as co-opera- 
tors with the parents, seeing in the children not merely pupils but 
members of individual families, persons to be trained in the art of 
living a full Christian and Catholic life. 

This venture of faith has seemed worth describing in some detail, 
not primarily as a model for imitation—for different types of home 
and school will call for different methods of co-operation—but be- 
cause by reason of its utter simplicity it reveals a purpose, a spirit 
and principles which may be considered to be the common essen- 
tials for any similar undertaking. 


It at this stage it may be taken for granted that some suitable 
form of collaboration between home and school is one obvious means 
towards the attainment of our end, ‘ the christianising of the home 
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from within,’ the question arises as to whether a beginning could 
be made now when our need is the sorest? 

The answer is that if, on the one hand, the times seem singularly 
unpropitious for the initiation of new projects, yet, on the other, 
the home and the school are always with us (in whatever stage of 
temporary disintegration they may happen to be); moreover, the 
very fluidity of conditions facilitates and encourages experimenta- 
ton opening up ever new possibilities and opportunities. Others 
have not been slow to use these very conditions for the furtherance 
of their own ends. It behoves us to be no less vigilant and active : 
‘the readiness is all.’ Good will will always find a way. So let 
us do what we can now, with the means actually at our disposal, 
‘to rebuild in this country a sound tradition of Catholic family life,’ 
by bringing together those most nearly concerned with the educa- 
tion of the child—the parent and teacher. Caritas Christi urget not. 

This paragraph is in the nature of a footnote. When this article 
was written some months ago there were in existence no Catholic 
Parents’ and Electors’ Associations. It is of the utmost importance 
that these should not be considered merely as emergency bodies or- 
ganised to safeguard Catholic rights in a present crisis; it is to be 
hoped that they will remain in being to provide the machinery for 
that co-operation between home and school which in principle and 
practice is seen to be so necessary for the attainment of the Chris- 
tian ideal in education. 

SisTER Mary OF THE INcARNATION, S.N.D. 


A NOTE OF APOLOGY 


Mr. Douglas Jerrold has complained that the review (in the Sup- 
plement to the September issue of BLackrriars) of his translation 
of Quinton’s Maxims on War falsely accuses him of teaching that 


‘ war is ‘a fundamentally social instinct ’ and ‘ a biological necessity.’ 


The words quoted are taken from Mr. Jerrold’s introductory sum- 
mary of Quinton’s teaching. The words are Mr. Jerrold’s with which 
he is describing the sentiments of M. Quinton to whom he explicitly 
attributes them. If for the phrase ‘in Mr. Jerrold’s own words ’ 
the reviewer had written ‘ in the words of the translator’s summary 
of the author’s ideas,’ confusion would have been avoided. In view 
of the doubtful nature of some of the author’s teaching, Mr. Jer- 
rold could have made it clearer if he wished to dissociate himself from 
some of the views expressed. However, the reviewer sincerely re- 
grets any ambiguity which may have Jed any reader to suppose that 
the opinions impugned proceeded from Mr. Jerrold, and not M. Quin- 


ton, as author. 
With this apology the Eprtor also wishes to associate himself, 
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REVIEWS 


Repgrick Universtry. By Bruce Truscott. (Faber; ros. 6d.) 


‘Such is the English University System: two ancient collegiate 
universities (‘‘Oxbridge’’) . . . , two more modern collegiate uni- 
versities . . . . one large and overgrown, one small and retiring 
(London and Durham); seven modern universities, mainly non-resi- 
dential . . . , and five university colleges (‘‘Redbrick’’). “Mr. Trus- 
cott concentrates ‘mainly on the seven,’ and ‘ exclusively from the 
point of view of the Arts Faculties’ therein. 

This book, the publishers tell us, ‘is believed to be the first de- 
tailed discussion of the problem of the Modern University,’ and be- 
ing a genuine discussion of a mass of detailed material it is likely 
to play a large part in all that is said and done about the English 
universities in the near future. Let it be granted at once that it 
has considerable merits. First, it is serious and sincere; being ob- 
viously the fruit of wide and diligent study at first hand. Secondly, 
it is sober and rational; it presents a diversity of views, compares 
them and judges calmly in favour or disfavour. Thirdly, it rests 
on this basic truth, that universities exist primarily for the sake of 
the ‘intrinsic value of knowledge’; they have their characteristic 
being and activity because, as Cardinal Newman insisted, ‘ know- 
ledge is an end in itself.’ 

On the whole, then, Mr. Truscott takes a sane and clear view 
of the subject. He is certainly well informed. He has moved about 
his academic world or worlds, he has examined it from many angles, 
he is familiar with many points of view as well as with a host of 
organisational and financial facts. He is, he says, ‘one who be- 
sides having long experience at Oxbridge and Redbrick, has both 
taught and studied in foreign universities . . . . visited almost all 
the universities of one of the Dominions, and made an intimate study 
of university life in the United States.’ Such an itinerary and such 
experience must be rare. It is reflected in this book with a blend 
of acidity and sympathy which should have a good effect on all that 

world. 

For we have here an examination by analysis, a weighing of evi- 
dence and a sheaf of critical judgments which are sometimes most 
valuable. As examples of this power of judgment, I would instance 
the whole discussion of the relative merits of Oxbridge and Red- 
brick (chap. 1) with its summary of suggested reforms; the remarks 
on the relation of teaching to research; on the emptiness of a cur- 
rent notion of ‘ general culture’; on the old alternative, Lectures 
or Reading; on the use of Libraries; on the specious antithesis of 
Searcher (the enlightened) and Researcher (the fact-grubber) ; on the 
need for research; on the connection between scholarship and charac- 
ter and scholarship and the ‘ critical faculty.’ How right is this for 
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instance: ‘. . . develop a critical faculty . . . that will never be 
accomplished by filling the time-table with general subjects. It is 
only when one begins to know a subject deeply that this faculty has 
any real scope. At the end of . . . . twelve lectures on Pascal’s 
Lettres Provinciales the student may not be qualified to express him- 
self critically on the theological questions which it raises, but he will 
be better educated by the experience than if he spends the same 
twelve hours .. . . on ‘“‘Outlines of Theology for Laymen’’.’ 

Properly to discuss the criticisms and suggestions made here would 
take the space of a lengthy article, besides calling for far more fac- 
tual data than I possess. Here I can only commend by indications. 
Certain remarks, in particular, catch the eye: ‘To the idea of a 
University only the ‘‘ Fellows,’’ the researchers, are essential. There 
could perfectly well be a university which . . . had no undergra- 
duates at all’; ‘ the committee-man hardly ever sees research in its 
true perspective ’; ‘ the lecturer (as opposed to the author) is speak- 
ing expressly to the immature ’; ‘ ‘‘ You know,”’’ said A, ‘‘ poor old ~ 
C has lost so many of his lecturers that he’s had to give up research 
altogether.’’ ‘‘ I should think better of him,’’ replied B, ‘‘ if he had 
given up his teaching altogether ’’’; ‘ Scholarship and character are 
inseparable’; ‘ we must always be readier and more eager to learn 
than to teach.’ 

To balance these commendations I suggest that Mr. Truscott’s 
study is defective and unsatisfactory in the degree in which it pro- 
poses. Its strength lies chiefly in criticism. It seems, also, to make 
valuable proposals in the field of organisation and finance where re- 
forms are likely to start. The sketch of the ideal English University 
System (‘ Let there be eleven of approximately equal size, all in the 
main residential,’ etc.) is sure to claim attention. Behind the whole 
discussion, however, one senses a certain vagueness and weakness 
on the more abstract level of principle—a vagueness which appears, 
for example, in the means proposed for stimulating the right atti- 
tude to ‘ disinterested knowledge,’ as well as in the rather wishful | 
pages on Religion with their proposal of an undenominational uni- 
versity chapel in each university. Something perhaps is lacking in 
Mr. Truscott’s conception of that knowledge whose value is ‘ intrin- 
sic.’ He chides Newman—not quite fairly—but are his own prin- 
ciples clearer or as clear? But the issue raised here, with that great 
name from the past, is more than a reviewer can deal with. 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


Pottsit SCIENCE AND LEARNING, No. 3. (Issue dedicated to the anni- 
versary of the death of Nicholas Copernicus.) (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 2s. 6d.) , 

The third issue of Polish Science and Learning contains five ar- 
ticles and a short note, which together provide an admirable, compact 
and lucid account of the life and work of Coperi'-us. Professor St, 
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Kot in his article on the Cultural Background of Copernicus has fur- 
nished much information which is not contained in the usual ac- 
counts, which for the most part derive almost wholly from Gassendi’s 
Nicholai Copernici Vita. Sir H. Spencer Jones, the Astronomer 
Royal, gives a clearer account of the astronomical aspects than is 
to be found elsewhere, but when he leaves the strictly astronomical 
he is not always to be followed. Thus he attributes the dissatis- 
faction of Copernicus with the Ptolemaic system to man’s instinct 
for the simplicity of nature, whereas the preface to the De Revolu. 
tionibus makes it clear that he thought so complex and inconsistent 
a system was unfit to be attributed to ‘the most good and orderly 
Artificer of all things.’ This passage rarely if ever finds its way into 
histories of Science, whose authors tend to minimise everything 
wherein their heroes depart from the present scientific attitude to 


the universe. Some of the Astronomer ee s assertions concern-. 


ing the Catholic view of the interpretation of Scripture are also open. 
to criticism. 

Professor H. Dingle gives an excellent and thought-provoking re- 
view of the Aristotelean, Ptolemaic, and Copernican systems, and 


-such as is not easily to be found elsewhere. He would appear, how- 


ever, to go beyond the documentary evidence in making the Church’s 
supposed objection to an infinite material universe a principal cause 
of the prohibition of the De Revolutionibus in 1616; for the mobility 
or stability of the sun and earth seems to have been the only matter 
adjudicated by the Holy Office. 

Mr. Szczesniak’s survey of the development of astronomy in the 
Far East is of much interest. It would be interesting to know more 
of the details of the theological controversy aroused in Buddhist 
circles. The fifth article by Mr. H. Kucharzyk takes up the interest. 
ing question of the spread of Copernican ideas in this country, where 
less opposition, scientific or theological, seems to have been aroused 
than anywhere on the continent. The popular vernacular work of 
Thomas Digges was chiefly responsible for this : it is significant that 
the vernacular dialogues of Galileo aroused the European contro- 
versy. 

A short note on Copernicus as economist, statesman, and poet 
closes this series of articles, which, despite the criticisms made in 
this review, provide a most admirable and speedy means by which 
any student of science can grasp the nature, meaning, and conse- 
quences of the work of the great founder of modern astronomy, 


F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR. 


PARTNERSHIP IN THE SERVICE OF YouTH. (Published by the Standing 
Conference of National Juvenile Organizations. 3d.). 

Tue Younc CurisTiAN WorKERS. By Vincent Rochford. (Burns, 
Oates; 1s.). 


Although one is disappointed to note that there is no representative 
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of the Catholic body on the Standing Conference, the Statement 
should commend itself to al] Catholics interested in youth organisa- 
tions. It sounds a warning note both against undue encroachment 
on the part of the State as well as, the danger of such organizations 
becoming ends in themselves and distracting from the central im- 
portance of the home and the responsibility of parents. However, 
the type of association envisaged in the Statement has but little in 
common with the Y.C.W. as described so sympathetically by Fr. 
Rochford. There can be very few people who by now have not 
heard of the Jocists and of the Y.C.W. in England, and they will 
find here that Fr. Rochford has drawn on the fund of his experience 
to explain both what it is and what it does. And this latter is 
important because the Young Christian Workers is essentially an 
active movement, and its object is to train leaders who will also be 
apostles. Their aim is to Christianise the whole of their working 
life, their comrades and their material surroundings. Information, 
while important, yields first place to formation which is acquired 
both in the Enquiry group, where the details of daily life are judged 
and appropriate action decided upon, and in action. The pen portrait 
of Jim (pp. 34-36) shows what can be done, and what is the hope 
of the workers for the future. int 

In these days of paper-rationing and rising costs a word of thanks 
is due to the publishers for providing such excellent value for a 
shilling. One can do no more than wish it the widest possible 
distribution. F.J 


PouiticaL THOUGHT IN FRANCE FROM SIEYES TO SoREL. By J. P. 
Mayer. (Faber; 8s. 6d.). 

No thinker or writer of note is omitted in this tight-packed survey 
of nineteenth century political philosophy in France. One uses the 
word writer advisedly because it is remarkable how many political 
thinkers were also distinguished writers, like Sainte-Beuve, Hugo, 
Maurras. But Mr. Mayer has attempted something more than a 
bigger and better Home University guide to political thought, giving 
a hand-list of all the names. This is also an essay in interpretation, 
and, perhaps through the very wealth of quotation, it fails to achieve 
its object. Moreover the quotations themselves are very badly trans- 
lated, and often distort or make nonsense of the point at issue. Some 
of the lack of continuity may be inherent in the matter itself, for 
nothing emerges more clearly than the inability of the French to 
compromise, to the extent that it is extremely difficult to classify 
thinkers in terms of schools. Mr. Mayer comes nearest the truth 
when he speaks of writers scattered throughout the century as 
belonging to a family, a family including such diverse members as 


de Tocqueville and Sorel, F.J. 
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Tue ENGLIsH CarMELITES. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. (Burns Oates; 
6s.) 

Wherever the name Whitefriars survives (as, for example, at Lon. 
don, Norwich, or Hull) there is a reminder of the many Carmelite 
foundations in this country. The first Carmelite General Chapter 
in Europe was held in England, and the most famous of their Priors 
General was an Englishman. Yet there is probably far less general 
knowledge of the Order than of the Franciscans or Dominicans. Mr, 
Sheppard’s bibliography reveals one reason for this, a reason which 
no longer holds good »ow that his own book is obtainable. For 
here, in English, is an outline history of both the friars and the nuns, 
with some *ccount of the liturgy and spirit of the Order. It is a 
short book for so large a subject, but the interest is well maintained 
and it'is safe to say that a great deal of it will be unfamiliar to most 
readers. How many will see without surprise the two prints of the 
Carmelite habit in the thirteenth century, and learn that they were 
first known as Pied Friars? But it is not merely a matter of a pic- 
turesque past; one of the most remarkable things in the book belongs 
to the present. It is the list on pp. 92-3 of the foundations from St, 
Charles’s Square during the last thirty years. 


A.E.H.S. 


Tue History OF THE PaRson’s Wire. By Margaret Watt. (Faber; 
8s. 6d.) 


A study of a subject on which hitherto no light has yet been thrown 


will always carry with it something of the attraction of the unknown. . 


But the appeal of Miss Margaret Watt’s book lies not only in its 
character as a work of research, but also in the interest and import- 
ance of the subject she has chosen. Her concentration on the hu- 
man interest to be found in the study of individual lives and charac- 
ters, though it reveals sympathy and understanding of her subject, 
has led her at times to under-estimate the historical importance of 
such lives as a whole. Attention is rightly drawn to the large num- 
ber of distinguished men and women both in church and state who 
have in the past come from clerical homes, but more insistence might 
have been placed on the distinctive character given to the Anglican 
Church by the rectory system, the basis of which is ‘a happy and 
harmonious marriage.’ , 

The reader is presented with a series of attractive and vivid ac- 
counts of clerical households, from the first diffident entry of the 
parson’s wife into history in the person of the second Mrs. Cranmer 
—a shadowy figure now remembered for her enforced journeys in a 
wooden box with ventilation holes in the lid—down to the childhood 
of the wife of Archbishop Davidson. 

It is almost inevitable that the nineteenth century, being the richest 
in the materials Miss Watt has used, should have received the most 
detailed treatment; and in comparison the three preceding centuries 
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appear to have been dealt with sketchily. But the book is a pleasing 
and informative introduction to a subject which would well repay a 
more detailed and critical analysis. 

N.G. 


RussIA THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By M. Philips Price, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., M.P. (Allen & Unwin; 5s.) 


Mr. Price was Manchester Guardian correspondent in Russia dur- 
ing the years 1914-18, and he is convinced that ‘ the outlook of the 
Russian and Anglo-Saxon world are not hostile but complementary 
to each other, and both are rooted in the past.’ Since a closer un- 
derstanding between the two peoples is imperative, he has endeav- 
oured to contribute towards that achievement by writing this out- 
line account of the historical background of the U.S.S.R. 

The result is a not very successful attempt to compress a thousand 
years of history into 130 pages; it is disconcerting to find the story 
of Vladimir’s choosing between the different religions presented as 
a certain fact, Rasputin once again referred to as a ‘ dissolute monk ’ 
(dissolute, very ; but neither monk nor priest), such phrases as ‘ cle- 
mental uprising of the Slav soul,’ and the murder of the last Romanov 
tsar called a ‘singularly unromantic martyrdom.’ More serious is 
the impression we get that the bolshevik regime is not so bad after 
all, partly because the Russians were used to that sort of thing, that 
its methods were no worse than that ‘ they would be regarded by the 
Anglo-Saxon world as unduly threatening to civil liberties’ (would 
Mr. Price write of the Gestapo in that cool way?), and such implica- 
tions as that the famines of 1931-32:' were entirely due to peasant 
sabotage. However, Mr. Price frankly admits that ‘ the new con- 
stitution exists on paper only.’ 

D.A. 


THe Foreicn Missions OF THE RussiAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. By 
Serge Bolshakoff. (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bolshakoff adequately refutes the oft-repeated accusation that 
the Russian Church is lacking in missionary activity and zeal for 
souls. He tells of the conversion of Vladimir, and shows how the 
Russian State and the Russian Church, hand in hand, overcame the 
Mongol hordes, and stretched out across the wastes of Siberia. Not 
content with that, Russian missionaries crossed over into Alaska, 
fram 1821 to 1867 a Russian dependency, to preach to the Indians 
under the direction of the saintly Innocent Veniaminov. Even out- 
side the Empire missions were founded in China and Japan. It is in 
the latter country that Russian missionaries achieved their greatest 
success owing to the work of Archbishop Nikolai, and even to-day 
the Russian Orthodox community is a living force in the Christian 


life of Japan. 
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The subject matter of this work extends far beyond what is usuai{ 
termed foreign missionary work, and one section, that dealing with 
the relations between the ‘Uniats ’ and Orthodox in Central Europe, 
hardly presents a fair picture. The text is overladen with dates ang 
minor details which might with profit have given place to a fuller 
treatment of the missionary methods of such men as Archbishop 
Nikolai. A serious defect, common to many books on the missions, 
is the lack of a sketch-map. 


I.H. 


Tne THgotocy or Missions. By Geoffrey Allen. (S.C.M. Press; 
2s. 6d.) 


Canon Allen’s work serves as an excellent introduction to mis- 
sionary problems as they are viewed in Protestant and Anglican 
circles. Catholics can rejoice in the fact that missionary work is no 
longer understood by non-Catholics as individual evangelisation but 
as an integral part of the Church’s activity—a direct result of our 
Lord’s commission to the Aposiles. Its specific object, as Canon 
Allen tells. us, is the establishment of a living Christian community— 
and in this concept we see reflected the influence of Pére Charles 
and the Louvain School. This community is the visible witness to 
Christ in a pagan world. 

It is refreshing to find so much dogmatic matter in a work on the 
missions. Especially valuable is the summary of the controversy 
arising from Dr. Kraemer’s application of the Theology of Krisis 
to missionary problems. We are, however, unable to accept Canon 
Allen’s revivai of Origen’s universalism as a solution. There is also 
much stimulating matter concerning the relation of the missionary 
to the people with whom he comes in contact. One most important 
point stressed in this context is the need for relating Western theo- 
logical and philosophical terms to Eastern thought forms as a pre- 
requisite for profitable missionary work. 

Canon Allen has a very strong sense of the corporate nature of the 
Church, and of the fact that what are called foreign missions are a 
necessary expression of its universality. These two truths are used 
skilfully by him as a basis for argument, but are left vague in them- 
selves and their implications have not been analysed witi suflicient 
care. In the dogmatic field this means that Canon Allen has failed 
to see that Pére Charles’ theory is based on the divine commission 
to a Church which is visibly one; and consequently, in practice, we 
have no means of knowing what Canon Allen means by the Chris- 
tian community. We fear that it is nothing more than an abstraction 
from existing Christian sects, or the totality of such sects united in 
the Spirit, as we pray that they may be, as a prelude to a deeper 
union and a more perfect sacrifice of obedience. 


Ian Histop, O.P. 
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Le PROBLEME DU CANCER. Par Charles Oberling. (L’Arbre; Mont- 
real; $1.50.) 

In this admirable book, Professor Charles Oberling, formerly one 
of the foremost experimental carcinologists in France, surveys the 
general field of cancer from the viewpoint of its causation. He starts 
with a measured statement of the problem. Although not in fact 
likely to be undergoing a primary rise in incidence, cancer remains 
the second most frequent cause of human death, and one of the 
greatest causes of human fear; and, occurring largely in later life, 
its morbidity and mortality rates are bound to increase together with 
the present rise in the average age of the population—until the reve- 
lation of its secrets leads to a means to its prevention. Hence the 
importance of its scientific study. 

The author traces the evolution of ideas about cancer from the fif- 
teenth century B.c. to the present day. In an excellently balanced 
analysis, he shows that three of the most reasonable and popular 
modern theories of its causation, those of chronic irritation, embryo- 
nic ‘rests’ in adult tissue, and microbial infection, should not be 
considered to suggest more than secondary factors. 

The modern advances in our knowledge of cancer are derived most- 
ly from laboratory experimental work. To this aspect, accordingly, 
the greater part of the book is devoted. But the author does not fail 
io relate experimental data to the human disease. Thus, from this 
standpoint, grafted cancer has yielded disappointing results. Here- 
dity, although operative in cancer of both mice and men, in the latter 
is but one factor, not invariably present nor usually of primary im- 
portance, among many: the prevalent dread of inheriting a cancer 
is thus shown to be largely irrational. Radiogenic, parasitic, chemi- 
cal, and virus-borne cancers, all of which are discussed in some de- 
tail, occur, as far as established facts show, only rarely in man; 
their experimental value lies in the light they shed upon the ultimate 
cause or causes of the condition. In the final chapter, Professor 
Oberling takes his stand firmly on the hypothesis that the ultimate 
cause of cancer is the ultra-microscopic virus. 

Professor Oberling explains that the book is intended primarily 
for medical students and doctors; to them it is to be warmly recom- 
mended as a concise, lucid and at times thrilling survey ot the present 
scientific position regarding cancer. But the educated general 
reader, interested in the subject, will probably not find this shortish 
account too technical; for Professor Oberling takes the trouble to 
explain the fundamental scientific processes underlying the various 
aspects of the subject. 

Full references are supplied to the literature; but an index, indis- 
pensable to any scientific work, is unfortunately omitted. 

SEYMOUR SPENCER, 
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NOTICES 


THe Murver or a Nation. By G. M. Godden. (Burns Oates; 
2s, 6d.). 


Alongside the physical attack on Polish Jews, an inhuman warfare 
which may easily be unparalleled in human history, there is a less 
spectacular but no less inhuman campaign against the Catholic cul- 
ture in Poland. The mind can visualise to some extent the dire 
plight of Polish Jewry because the mind can translate human values 
into the values of a cattle market, and Poland to-day is the abattoir 
of Europe. The mind is stunned by that concept. But the moral 
and intellectual degradation of a people is less easy to visualise. Yet 
is it more fearful. In this little booklet the author helps us to see 
the crucifixion of Poland, a crucifixion of soul that has followed a 
scourging of spirit. Not a book for the complacent. 

G.A.F. 


Tuis War Is THE Passion. By Caryll Houslander. (Sheed & Ward; 
3s. 6d.). 

In a spirit of unqualified recommendation we notice the publication 
ensemble of some of Miss Houslander’s articles in The Grail maga- 
zine. They are simply written, and like the Gospel will be found to 
be a source of life to all classes. The value of this book lies in its 
nearness in word and spirit to its own source. The Death of Jesus 
Christ, his life in men, the unity of men in him, their daily dying 
and living in companionship with him and one another—these are 
the central thoughts of the book. They supply a need of the day; 


they are expanded, with a little too much repetition, and applied’ 


with experienced insight. For the daily meditation of the layman 
and the religious this book may well serve as the best companion 
to the Gospel text that the war years have so far given. 


THE CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE BEVERIDGE PLAN. By Lewis Watt, S.J. 
(C.S.G.; 3d.) 

Two articles well worth reprinting from the Clergy Review for 
wider circulation. They consist of a clear analysis of the famous 
Report and its plan of a minimum for all who are prevented from 
working, followed by an estimation of its value in the light of Catho- 
lic principles. Fr. Watt finds nothing therein which is repugnant 
to these principles, but counsels full discussion of each separate 
proposal on its merits before committing the country to the Plan 
as a whole. 


|.F. 
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Wortp Economic Survey, 1941/42. League of Nations. (Allen & 
Unwin; 10s.). 

The Economic, Financial and Transit Department continue to pub- 
lish their invaluable summary of the economic situation, price 
movements, finance and banking’ and international trade. This 
latest edition which covers up to October, 1942, is no exception to 
the general run of previous years, except that information from all 
the countries at war is somewhat reduced. Nevertheless, despite 
the difficulties under which the compilers must have worked, they 
have produced ar astonishingly complete account of most countries’ 


economies. 
J.F. 


Tue Monastic IpgaL: Considerations arising from the Jubilee of the 
Mirfield Community. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson. (Church 
Literature Association; 1s. 3d.). 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson understands and admires the religious life, 
for which this short study is frankly propaganda. The value of his 
book, especially for those not of the Anglican communion, would 
have been increased by an account of the daily life of the Community 
of the Resurrection, and of the particular monastic tradition which 
they follow. 

L.T. 


SuzANNE ET LES Jeunes Gens. Par Georges Duhamel. (Editions 
de l’Arbre; $1.25.) 
The ninth volume of the Pasquier Chronicle, the beginning of the 
story of the daughter of Dr, Raymond Pasquier, who renounces the 
gentle peace of a cultured household which has received her, and 


the delicate attention of its young men, for her art as an actress. 
R.N. 


Tue PsycHoLtocy or Cuaracrer. By Rudolf Allers. (Sheed and 
Ward; 3s. 6d.) 

_The first cheap edition of this invaluable work cost one shilling. 
It is impossible to expect the same standards in war-time, and this 
otherwise identical edition (including the synopsized first chapter) 
costs another half-crown. But it is still cheap at the price and no 
parent, teacher or priest should grumble at giving this small amount 
of silver for a book that will be so profound a help to them. It was 
reviewed in BLACKFRIARS, June, 1931. 


MEssaGE A DE JEUNES ANGLAISES. Par André David. (Editions de 
l’Arbre ; $1.25.) 

André David, the founder of the Conférences des Ambassadeurs, 

\ here tells his English nieces and their mother what Europe owes to 
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England and her sister-nations. Guizot said that England is th 
bulwark of liberty and of human dignity. M. David goes furthe 
and sees her as the saviour of Christian civilisation. It is rathe 
embarrassing to find ourselves painted in such shining colours, t) 
see how we appear from the outside. This book will show French. 
men something of the aims and sacrifices of Britain, and it wil] shoy 
us some of our responsibilities to Europe. 


B.D.B. 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


RECORDING BRITAIN 


This record by artists of the changing face of the country, espe. 
cially of ‘ threatened spots before it is too late,’ was shown at the 
National Gallery, four local centres and seven travelling exhibitions, 
It is the property of the Pilgrim Trust, and will be housed in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and will be available on loan to public 
galleries. It is intended to ‘ arouse the interest of the public in their 
magnificent heritage of beauty which is being allowed to run to 
waste.’ 

Of about two hundred pictures shown at the National Gallery (in 
August), while some are mere statements, valuable as records but 
dull and uninspired, others are outstanding for their magnificently 
imaginative approach ; notable the work of Ruskin Spears and G. W, 
Hooper, which is alive and vigorous; the colour of Malvina Cheek’s 
‘ Lime Kilns ’; the flowing water colours of Eva Kirk ; and especially 
the records of John Piper and Thomas Hennell, whose work is al- 
ways imaginatively conceived. Rosemary and Clifford Ellis, Albert 
Piles, Michael Rothenstein, and Michael Eldridge all contribute dis- 
tinguished work. 


M. Ca.pin. 
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MORALS AND MODERNITY 


Perhaps it is as well that the flood tide of moralised philosophy 
has passed, even though it has left unsatisfying positivism in its 
ebb. Two or three decades ago when all philosophers concerned 
themselves with ethics, a rootless ethic based not on the nature of 
things but on the nature of duty—the categoric imperative—we 
were in danger of forgetting that the systematisation of human acti- 
vity is the most intricate of sciences in our zeal to make it the 
only science, But in truth moral theory is the most intricate and 
difficult of knowledge because it has the makings of a hybrid, specu- 
lation about practice, theory about concrete action. The danger in 
moral theorising, particularly when it becomes disengaged from doc- 
trinal certitude, is that it can become merely a positive description 
of how man works, practical without any principles of human action. 
If 1 do not consider what the nature of man is, whether he has an 
immortal soul and to what end he is ultimately called, I can only 
describe his reactions under certain stimuli which I have observed. 
And that is not philosophy or theology. It is not ‘ morals.’ 

Now moral, human action is in many ways an uncertain and ob- 
tuse object of study because it is a practical matter, concrete and 


ay 
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individual, concerned with a whole situation. So the science g 
morals is rather like a searchlight, grounded at one fixed poi 
ranging across the half-circle of sky, picking out clouds and aer 
planes, in contact with the present concrete things of human life, 
but always pointing heavenwards. There are always the two fix 
tures, human nature from which this action proceeds and the end, 
which is heaven, towards which it should be directed. These poles 
of the axis, for the beam of light in this sense is an axis, make the 
science of human action a stable and certain science fixed firmly with. 
in the orbit of philosophy and theology. But the intervening clouds 
and other objects that cross the path of the beam as it passes across 
the years vary in opaqueness and introduce an element of uncer. 
tainty which necessarily follows from concrete, historical actions, 
The laws of human action remain the same, streaming out of man’s 
mind and will: ihe end to which it is all tending is eternally and 
changelessly the one Good; but the applications of those laws to the 
present means of attaining that end vary from day to day. 

Hence the science of ethics or morality is less certain, more com. 
plex and harder to pigeon-hole than that of dogma or metaphysics, 
Certainly dogma is always alive through the Spirit in the minds 
of men, developing and spreading out its tentacles into a network 
of complicated human thought, but it all proceeds so immediately 
from the Word and is so simple and unified in him that the elabo- 
ration is comparatively clear-cut. But moral teaching in a real sense 
changes from age to age—i.e., in these concrete applications, 

In no age perhaps has the beam of the ethical searchlight picked 
out so many new cloud formations which it is attempting eagerly 
to pierce as in our own century, The Modern Age has provided a 
new set of problems and new apparatus to deal with them, and moral 
theologians on the whole have found it hard to accommodate them. 
selves and to bring their principles to bear on the ‘ situations’ that 
occur from day to day; they are often concerned with the past prob 
Jems of an already obsolete age. But by insisting on this change 
able element in morality it would be easy to attack the stability and 
eternity of Christian morals; so we must yive some examples. 

The most evident example of how the progress in physical know- 
ledge and mechanical invention calls for some modification in moral 
teaching lies in the prosecution of modern warfare. ‘Ihe present 
Holy Father, Pius X11, bas often indicated that even in a just war 
all the methods and instruments used are not necessarily fair. The 
moral theologian can lay down the general and eternal rules ef a 
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possible, now that tanks and aeroplanes have given place to spears 
and arrows, for the general principles to be put into practice. If 
the conduct of modern warfare is often immoral owing to these new 
inventions—the bombing of cities and the wholesale destruction of 
two fix populations are cases in point—the specialist must consider. these 
Mew problems and give men an unbiased judgment with all the 
present circumstances considered. He should surely weigh in. the 
balance even such questions as whether a modern government can 
be expected to follow a moral ruling regarding these ‘ improve- 
ments’ in warfare. This has never really been attempted on any 
thorough scale. War at best is always a troublesome cloud in the 
“| way of the moral searchlight. 

Then again the inventions of wireless and the films raise new is- 
sues which have yet to be faced squarely by moral theory. Adver- 
tising and propaganda have proved bitter enemies to the common j 
good of mankind and therefore must be to a large extent immoral. 5 


ae 


But if approached from a casuistic or legalistic standpoint it can 
re CoMm§ usually be proved that truth (rather than the truth) has been told. 
No one has fully discussed the morality of playing on the emotions 
ot men in the mass with truths in such a way that the activities | 
: of mind and will are virtually suppressed. In particular the film : 
‘diately§ asks for treatment. ‘ Morality ’ will lay down the eternal principles bi 
elabo-f shout viewing anything likely to stir up sexual passion, and will 
' Sense§ apply these principles to ‘ moral’ on ‘immoral’ films. But whether 
a the whole film industry as it is to-day tends of itself to de-humanise 
Picked F the people and is therefore far more deeply immoral than any bed- : 
agerly F tom scene, no moral theology seems seriously to have considered. 
ided af Or again, the great advance in medical science with its tendency 
moral F ty push its frontiers forward into psychic fields, not resting content 
them. with physic, touches the moralist very closely indeed, Circumstances | 

that F have forced him to discuss the question of birth prevention and birth 4 
Prob F control though he cannot be said to have come 1o any final con- 
@08¢-F clusion about natural control through periodic continence. But in 
y and F matters of psychiatry the moral theologian has seldom ventured 
from the fastnesses of his principles. Certainly the good confessor 
HOW: B has in practice always been a sound psychologist in his application 
noral F of moral principles, for he has always dealt with the whole situa- 
sent h tion of a penitent. But the means he has used implicitly in his 
Wart sound common sense have now become explicit and are being re- j 
The | moved from the confessional to the consulting room. Experimental 
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